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SPONSORS 



The Historical Collections Division (HCD) of CIA’s Information Management Services is responsible 
for executing the Agency’s Historical Review Program. This program seeks to identify, collect, and 
review for possible release to the public documents of significant historical importance. 

The mission of HCD is to: 


• Promote an accurate, objective understanding of the information and intelligence that 
has helped shape the foundation of major US policy decisions. 

• Broaden access to lessons learned, presenting historical material to emphasize the 
scope and context of past actions. 

• Improve current decision-making and analysis by facilitating reflection on the impacts 
and effects arising from past decisions. 

• Uphold Agency leadership commitments to openness, while protecting the national 
security interests of the US. 

• Provide the American public with valuable insight into the workings of the Government. 



Lyndon B. Johnson Presidential Library and Muséum 


The Lyndon Baines Johnson Library and Muséum is one of eleven presidential libraries administered 
by the National Archives and Records Administration. The Library houses 45 million pages of 
historical documents which include the papers from the entire public career of Lyndon Baines Johnson 
and also from those of close associâtes. These papers and the vast administrative files from the 
presidency are used primarily by scholars. The muséum provides year-round public viewing of its 
permanent historical cultural exhibits. Spécial activities and exhibits are sponsored privately by the 
Friends of the LBJ Library and its parent organization, the LBJ Foundation. 

The mission of the LBJ Library is to: 

• Preserve and protect the historical materials in the collections of the Johnson Library 
and make them readily accessible; 

• Increase public awareness of the American expérience through relevant exhibitions and 
educational programs; 


Advance the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library and Museum’s standing as a center 
for intellectual activity and community leadership while meeting the challenges of a 
changing world. 
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The cia & 

STRATEGIC WARNING: 

The 1968 Soviet-Ied Invasion of 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

AN OVERVIEW* 


WW 


The Czechoslovak crisis, as it came to be known, 
started in January 1968, when Alexander Dubcek 
was elevated to the post of First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (CPCz), replac- 
ing moribund Antonin Novotny, who had served 
as First Secretary since 1957. Under Dubcek, the 
communist leadership embarked on a program of 
dramatic liberalization of the Czechoslovak politi- 
cal, économie, and social order, including the over- 
haul of the CPCz leadership, increased freedom of 
speech, surrender of authority to the Czech National 
Assembly by the Communist Party, real élections at 
local and national levels, and even the suggestion of 
legalizing non-communist political parties. 

In ail, the crisis lasted more than a year, with the 
first nine months consisting of Czech reforms trig- 
gering Soviet statements of concern and eventually 
threats, buttressed by Warsaw Pact military buildups 
disguised as exercises (see Czechoslovak Crisis 
Timeline for a complété chronology of events). 

When the invasion occurred in the early morning 
hours of 21 August, the Czechoslovak leadership 
was not immediately removed, but remained largely 


intact through April 1969, when Dubcek was finally 
replaced as First Secretary by a more pro-Soviet 
Gustav Husak. 

Dubcek and the Prague Spring: A Threat to the 
Warsaw Pact? 

Ail this alarmed Moscow and the leadership of the 
Warsaw Pact, but throughout the Prague Spring, 
Dubcek went out of his way to demonstrate his 
Personal loyalty to Moscow and Prague’s intention 
to remain firmly within the Warsaw Pact military alli¬ 
ance. How sincere he was in these remonstrations 
is difficult to say, but Dubcek and his allies clearly 
feared a répétition of the Hungarian uprising of 
1956, brutally crushed by Soviet troops. 

These fears were mirrored in Washington and, 
to a certain extent, even in Moscow. Certainly the 
Kremlin, under the nearly comatose leadership of 
Leonid Brezhnev, had no desire to provoke a cri¬ 
sis, while any disturbance anywhere was seen as 
a threat to the increasingly fragile stability of the 
Soviet bloc. There was, moreover, a general ten- 
dency-at least in the West-to view some kind of 


* This overview is excerpted in large part from an essay by Donald P. Steury, CIA historian, entitled Strategie Warning: The CIA and the Soviet 
Invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
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internai reform as a necessary precondition for the 
stability of the Warsaw Pact. 

Although the Pact had been created in 1955 as a 
“paper organization” to counter the rearming of West 
Germany and 
the coopera¬ 
tive effort of the 
Western allies 
in NATO, by 
the early 1960s 
the Warsaw 
Pact gradually 
was acquiring 
more form and 
substance as 
a military alli¬ 
ance. Under 
Khrushchev, the 

Pact had become the mechanism by which Moscow 
could introduce large-scale troop réductions, prin- 
cipally in conventional forces deployed to Europe. 
With substantially fewer forces on the ground in 
Eastern Europe, Moscow had more at stake in mak- 
ing the alliance work. Thus, although the non-Sovi- 
et members of the Warsaw Pact had little choice in 
joining the organization, once members of an alli¬ 
ance with the Soviet Union, they found they had a 
relatively greater voice in ordering their own affairs. 


IB 
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By 1965, the Warsaw Pact was becoming a 
framework in which the nations of Eastern Europe 
could exercise 
a growing level 
of autonomy. 

General dis- 
enchantment 
with Marxist 
économies and 
Soviet-style 
politics and the 
growing attrac¬ 
tion of the West 
were giving the 
States of Eastern 
Europe “both the 
incentive and the opportunity for striking out on their 
own,” noted the Office of National Estimâtes (ONE), 


in a spécial mémorandum in 1965. “The Soviets,” 
according to ONE, would find it difficult to arrest the 
process; “though crises are an ever-present danger, 
we believe that these countries will be able success- 
fully to assert their own national interests gradually 
and without provoking Soviet intervention.” The 
Prague Spring 
thus seems 
to hâve been 
evaluated as 
part of a broader 
reform move- 
ment with the 
Warsaw Pact as 
a whole. There 
was the cautious 
belief that Sasha 
Dubcek-if he 
were very care- 
ful and very, very 
lucky-just might 
pull it off. 

CIA Analysis and the Prague Spring 

Agency analysis in the Prague Spring focused in 
on two critical factors. This first of these was the 
importance of the Czechoslovak armed forces 
to Warsaw Pact military planning. In a war with 
NATO, the Czechoslovak army would hâve formed 
the first échelon of a Warsaw Pact attack into 
Southern Germany, intended to outflank any NATO 
effort to defend along the inner-German border 
and, ultimately, to drive across Bavaria and Baden- 
Württemberg to the Rhein. The Czechoslovak 
military leadership was given command of the Front 
and would hâve retained command of its armed 
forces in wartime-which put Czechoslovakia, along- 
side Poland, in a privileged position in the Warsaw 
Pact hierarchy. The réduction of Soviet ground 
forces in the early 1960s had only increased the 
importance of the Czechoslovak army to Soviet/ 
Warsaw Pact war planning. 

The second factor was the importance of the 
Czechoslovak economy within the Soviet bloc. 
Czechoslovakia was among the most industrially 
developed of the Warsaw Pact countries, yet it had 
suffered the most from 20 years of communist rule. 
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In 1948, Czechoslovakia was better off than West 
Germany, but by 1968 per capita output had slipped 
to about two-thirds that of the Fédéral Republic, in 
addition to major différences in quality. Moscow 
was aware that popular opinion in Czechoslovakia 
blamed the old-line party hierarchy for its relative 
décliné. “Economie pressure is a major force for 
political change in Eastern Europe,” noted a March 
1968 intelligence report. Without meaningful reform, 
Czechoslovakia’s problems “may become acute in 
the next two or three years....” 

To CIA, the Czechoslovak économie crisis meant 
that Soviet leaders were concerned over the stabil- 
ity and reliability of Prague’s military contribution 
to the Warsaw Pact. They thus were likely to be 
réceptive to anything that promised a solution to 
Czechoslovakia’s internai problems. Moscow also 
realized that the first resuit of a prématuré attempt 
to decisively intervene in Czechoslovakia likely 
would be demoralization of the Czechoslovak mili¬ 
tary. At the same time, the Kremlin was concerned 
that the “contagion” of Czech democratization not 
spread nor that the Czechoslovaks themselves go 
too far in creating an open society. Ail these factors 
seemed to ad up to a Soviet decision to watch, wait, 
and hope for the best, while preparing for the worst. 

Setting Limits on Reform 

As the snows of winter melted, it became possible 
to hypothesize that 
Dubcek’s “social- 
ism with a human 
face” would find a 
place in the Warsaw 
Pact. On 23 March, 

Czechoslovakia 
was the main topic 
of discussion at a 
Warsaw Pact sum- 
mit in Dresden. 

CIA reported that 
Moscow had used 
the occasion to put a limit on how far Dubcek could 
go, but that 

[i]f the new leadership in Prague pro- 

ceeds carefully...good progress can be 



made....[l]n view of its political, économie 
and military importance to the USSR and 
the Soviet Bloc, the CSSR cannot start 
an anti-socialist or anti-Soviet policy. The 
USSR would not allow this...[but] there [is] 
no anti-socialist or anti-Soviet movement 
involved in the new political évolution of the 
CSSR...only a strong movement for democ¬ 
ratization and liberalization of the System. 

Consequently, according to CIA, the Soviet leader¬ 
ship “...did not consider Dubcek as someone willing 
to start an anti-Soviet line.” 


☆ 


AKCNI 

PROGRAM 

KSC 


This conclusion was supported by the CPCz 
Party Action Program, published on 10 April. The 
Directorate of 
Intelligence (DI) 
noted that it was 
“restrained in tone, 
realistic and rela¬ 
tive^ free of cant... 
disappointing to the 
radical reformers 
in some aspects.” 

Armed with this évi¬ 
dence of Dubcek’s 
modération and the 
Kremlin’s tolérance, 
by the end of April, 
the DI had conclud- 
ed that the leaders of the Soviet Union appeared 
to hâve “grudgingly accepted” the Czechoslovak 
reforms. The only limits placed on these reforms 
were the continued primacy of the CPCz and that 
Czechoslovakia honor its military and économie 
commitments to the USSR. An unsigned CIA 
mémorandum argued that the Soviets could hâve 
applied économie pressure, had they wanted to hait 
Dubcek’s reforms and cited as evidence a Czech 
radio broadeast: 


Let us not forget that...our cars run on 
Soviet gas, two out of three rolls are baked 
from Soviet flour, and our gigantic metal- 
lurgical combines would corne to a standstill 
within a few days after Soviet ore shipments 
stopped. Nothing of the sort is happening 
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here, as is common knowledge: cars are 
running, rolls are baked, and so forth.... 

Tensions Rise 

In general, CIA analysis seems to hâve accurately 
characterized attitudes inside the Soviet Politburo. 
Correctly deducing that the Soviet leadership was 
split over the need for intervention, the Office of 
National Estimâtes reported that—at least for the 
time being—the Kremlin had accepted the Czech 
reforms as the lesser of two evils. Although there 
was strong evidence of Soviet “anxieties” over 
the Czech reforms, Dubcek continued to prove 
himself to be adept at balancing reforms inside 
Czechoslovakia with continued adhérence to 
doctrines of communism and pledges to uphold 
Czechoslovakia’s military commitments to the 
Warsaw Pact. There thus seemed reason to 
hope that, although Soviet pressure on 
Czechoslovakia would increase over “the long hot 
summer,” the Soviets would “take no ‘harder,’ i.e., 
military measures.” 



Relations between Moscow and Prague deterio- 
rated steadily in the next few months. The Soviet 
Politburo remained reluctant to sanction military 
action, but CIA in late April reported that “[d]evelop- 
ments since the Dresden meeting indicate that the 
Russians and the Eastern Europeans were dissatis- 
fied with the results of the conférence and remained 
concerned about Czechoslovakia’s course.” By 
mid-June, Czechoslovakia was reported to be in 
an “uneasy truce” with Moscow. Dubcek report- 
edly was now playing for time, hoping that he could 
implement enough reforms quickly to présent the 
Kremlin leadership with a fait accompli. “At some 
stage in the game,” the Agency reported, “the 
Soviets wilL.become aware that their earlier hopes 
for a return to anything like the status quo ante in 
Czechoslovakia were without foundation. It is the 
Czech hope that this realization will hâve corne too 
late and that the Soviets’ reactions will be minimal.” 

It was now clear to Agency analysts that the 
Politburo viewed developments in Czechoslovakia 
with growing unease. Indécision still reigned in 
Moscow, but the only thing preventing the Soviet 
Union from intervening militarily was concern over 
the broad impact of yet another violent repression 
of an Eastern European bid for autonomy. On 17 
July, the Office of National Estimâtes warned CIA 
Director Helms: “We know of no way of foretelling 
the précisé event in Czechoslovakia which might 
trigger...extreme Soviet reaction, or of foreseeing 
the précisé circumstances which might produce 
within the Soviet leadership an agreement to move 
with force.” But the Soviets believed that com- 
munist authority in Czechoslovakia was seriously 
threatened. “The possibility will exist for some time 
that the Soviets will choose to intervene rather than 
permit Czechoslovakia to...move decisively toward.. 
an open disavowal of communism or of the Warsaw 
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Pact.” Still, the Soviet leadership had not decided 
what to do. Very much still depended on Dubcek 
and Czechoslovakia. “Some appropriate conces¬ 
sions” from Dubcek would remove the need for 
military action. So would a conservative overthrow 
of Dubcek. 

The crisis seemed to be reaching a climax at the 
end of July, when Soviet leaders traveled to Cierna 
nad Tisou, on the Czechoslovak border, to meet 
with the Czech Politburo. The bilateral talks were 
cloaked in secrecy, but on 31 July the Soviet wire 
service TASS reported that the talks at Cierna had 
an atmosphère of “frankness and comradeship,” 
which, according to CIA analysts, was Soviet code 
for tough talk but no action. Ominously, however, 
that same day Dubcek’s family was reported leav- 
ing Czechoslovakia for 
Yugoslavia. 

The Cierna confér¬ 
ence concluded on 1 
August and was almost 
immediately followed by 
a general Warsaw Pact 
summit at Bratislava. 

Two days later the only 
written statement to 
emerge from either of 
these meetings was pro- 
duced. It was little more 
than a statement of alliance solidarity, combined 
with an affirmation of the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. With this, the crisis seemed to be over. 
The Czechoslovak leadership apparently had mol- 
lified its Soviet and Warsaw Pact allies, at least for 
the time being. Dubcek seemed to hâve won. 

Less than three weeks later the Soviet Union 
invaded Czechoslovakia. 

CIA Military Reporting 

As a member of the Warsaw Pact, Czechoslovakia 
was perforce under a fairly high level of routine sur¬ 
veillance. As tensions heightened over the spring 
and summer of 1968, so did the attention paid 
to Czechoslovakia by US and NATO intelligence 
services. The full panoply of sources available to 


Western intelligence included photo-reconnaissance 
satellites, covert intelligence collection performed 
by USAF aircraft transiting the Berlin traffic cor¬ 
ridors (and by SR-71 reconnaissance aircraft along 
the inner German border), SIGINT collection sites 
in Southern Germany and on the Teufelsberg in 
occupied Berlin, and-particularly important dur- 
ing the Czechoslovak crisis-observations by the 
Allied military missions in East Germany. There 
also appeared to hâve been some agent reporting 
available. 

Military tensions ratcheted up in the last half of 
March, as the USSR concentrated troops along the 
Czech-East German border in the period leading 
up to the Warsaw Pact summit in Dresden. This 
was judged to be a preventative measure, but on 

9 May CIA reported 
that Soviet troops in 
Poland had been seen 
south of Krakow mov- 
ing in the direction of 
Czechoslovakia. Noting 
that the Soviets had 
a total of 39 divisions 
available, should they 
décidé to intervene 
militarily, CIA concluded 
that “[i]t would appear 
that Moscow has decid¬ 
ed to do some saber-rattling in order to influ¬ 
ence the Czechoslovaks to put a brake on their 
democratization." 

The next month, the Soviet Union began a sériés 
of Pact-wide military exercises désignée) to mask the 
build-up of forces against Czechoslovakia. These 
included: 

• Sumava or Bôhmerwald: over 20-30 June, 
a command post and communications exer¬ 
cise involving Soviet, East German, Czech, 
and Polish troops in Czechoslovakia. 

• Niemen: from 23 July to 10 August, a rear- 
services exercise. 

• Skyshield: an air defense exercise, conduct- 
ed over 11-20 August. 
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Of the three, the rear services exercise was 
regarded as the most ominous, since it involved 
recalling reservists, requisitioning transport from 
the civilian economy, and mobilizing forces from 
Latvia to Ukraine-measures that obviously could 
be designed to cover the mass movement of troops 
against Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless, although 
CIA warned that these exercises could well be signs 
of military intervention, most analysts in the US 
intelligence community continued to believe that the 
Soviet Union would exercise restraint. 

The situation grew more ominous in July. On 26 
July, CIA reported that the Polish Government was 
under great pressure to préparé for an invasion. 

The Soviet 32nd Army in Poland had mobilized, as 
had large forces in East Germany. Five Polish divi¬ 
sions in the Silesian Military District were at a high 
State of readiness. That same day, substantial élé¬ 
ments of three East German divisions moved into 
restricted areas 75 miles south of Berlin. To find out 
more, USAF SR-71s flew along the inner German 
border, from where they could monitor develop- 
ments up to 100 KM inside East Germany. 

By the end of the month, most of the Soviet troops 
in Czechoslovakia had been withdrawn, but they 
remained just outside the country and Western 
observers noted that the route signs leading into 
Czechoslovakia for the military movements had 
been left in place. Four Soviet divisions in Hungary 
were reported moving into the field, roadblocks were 
set up and convoys were seen moving in the direc¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia. The Soviet air forces on 

31 July were 
detected mak- 
ing contingency 
préparations for 
operations in 
Czechoslovakia, 
while high-level 
military officiais 
in Moscow 
were reported 
operating on an indefinite alert status. Three days 
later, CIA’s Office of Strategie Research (OSR) 
warned, “[i]t would appear the Soviet high com- 
mand has in about two weeks’ time completed 



military préparations sufficient for intervening in 
Czechoslovakia if that is deemed necessary by the 
political leadership.” 

CIA Warning and the Czech Invasion 

Over the next three weeks, CIA was forced to func- 
tion without the support of its principal collection 
asset, photo-reconnaissance satellites. The film- 
return Systems in use at the time lacked the flex- 
ibility to respond to the rapidly changing situation in 
Czechoslovakia. A KH-4B satellite was in orbit, but 
its canister was not recovered until after the inva¬ 
sion. When it was, the film showed Soviet forces 
deployed to invade-airfields packed with aircraft, 
Soviet military vehicles painted with white crosses to 
distinguish them from identical Czech equipment. 

By this point in 
time, however, 
overhead recon¬ 
naissance was not 
really necessary; 
there already was 
ample intelligence 
from other sources 
to show that, by 
the end of July, 
the Warsaw Pact 
was mobilized 
for an invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The next two weeks or so were something of an 
anti-climax, for the simple reason that the Soviets 
themselves had not decided to intervene. This 
hésitation gave some reason to hope that an inva¬ 
sion was not fortheoming-but, with nearly 40 Soviet 
divisions on the move, it was clear the Soviet alert 
remained in place. When the Soviets did décidé 
on 18 August to intervene, it was announced by 
SIGINT reporting of a Soviet military communica¬ 
tions blackout ail over Central Europe. 

Two days later, on the morning of the invasion, 
Director of Central Intelligence Richard Helms met 
with Bruce Clarke (Director of Strategie Research 
in the DI) and Richard Lehman (the Dl’s Director 
of Current Intelligence) for an update on the 
Czechoslovak situation. Lehman relayed a wire 
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service report that Soviet leaders had been sum- 
moned to Moscow for an urgent Politburo meet- 
ing-which, in fact, had occurred on 18 August. This 
was unusual in itself: Soviet leaders normally spent 
August entrenched in their dachas, and only a crisis 
would suffice to get them out. 

Clarke, Lehman, and Helms 
agreed that, taken together 
with the military alert in Central 
Europe, the emergency 
Politburo meeting was a sure 
indicator something was about 
to happen, most probably the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Helms was already sched- 
uled to meet with President 
Johnson and decided to con- 
vey the information personally. 

Remarkably, LBJ rejected that 
conclusion, saying, “Dick, that Moscow meeting is to 
talk about us.” What Johnson knew, and Helms did 
not know, was that the Soviet Union and the United 
States were due to make a joint announcement on 
21 August concerning the planned strategie arms 
limitation talks. Not unreasonably, but unfortunately, 
LBJ believed that to be the subject of the meeting in 
the Kremlin. 

The President and his advisers soon were dis- 
abused of that notion. At 2300, central European 
time, on 20 August, a Soviet spécial forces battalion 
landed at and occupied Prague airport. At 2311 
NATO radar monitors reported that the air space 


around Prague was covered with artificial “snow,” 
blanking out radar screens and preventing observa¬ 
tion of what was happening. Just a few hours later, 
at 2200, EDT, Helms was summoned back to the 
White House for an emergency meeting. The inva¬ 
sion of Czechoslovakia was 
underway. Given the swift- 
ness of events, it is hard to 
see how Johnson could hâve 
received more warning than 
he did. Official Washington 
was holding its breath in 
August 1968, waiting to see 
what the Soviets would do. 
Ample, précisé, and accurate 
strategie warning concerning 
events in Eastern Europe had 
been pouring in ail summer. 
The August calm before the 
storm may hâve meant that much of the intelligence 
community was surprised by the invasion when it 
occurred, but there had been no indication that the 
Soviets had stood down in Eastern Europe, nor had 
strategie warning ever been withdrawn. 

A CIA mémorandum prepared immediately after 
the invasion noted that the decision to intervene 
must hâve corne very late in the game. Exactly how 
and when Moscow’s forbearance “became unrav- 
eled” was something of a mystery. To CIA analysts, 
however, it was clear that the decision had corne 
sometime after the Cierna nad Tisou and Bratislava 
conférences. The time that elapsed, the scattering 
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of the Soviet leadership to their dachas for the 
August holidays, the attitude of the Soviet press, the 
anodyne communiques that were issued after each 
meeting ail were indicators that the Dubcek govern- 
ment was being given more time-to do what was 
not clear. “The mostly likely explanation,” Agency 
analysts concluded, “appears to be that, under the 
impact of internai pressures within the leadership 
and of importuning from its anxious allies in Eastern 
Europe...the fragile balance in the Soviet leader¬ 
ship which produced the Cierna agreement has, in 
the space of less than three weeks, been upset in 
favor of those who may ail along hâve wanted the 
toughest kind of policy....” With the political scales 
in Moscow in such precarious balance, “it would not 
hâve needed a great shock to upset them.” 

And so, in the early morning hours of 21 August, 
Czechoslovakia was invaded from the north, east, 
and south by 20 Warsaw Pact divisions totaling 
some 250,000 men. At the same time, the positions 
vacated by these units were backfilled by 10 Soviet 
divisions. Once strategie points in Czechoslovakia 
were occupied, most of these forces redeployed 
into western Czechoslovakia, restoring the front 
against NATO. There they were backed by the 
full might of the Warsaw Pact, including thousands 
of nuclear weapons targeted against Western and 
Central Europe. Nothing short of a world war was 
likely to get them out. In 1938, the Western powers 
had responded to threats against Czechoslovakia 
by backing down, rather than face a Nazi Germany 
they falsely believed was ready for war. In 1968 
they had no choice. 

Note: This essay, complété with footnotes, appears 
on the DVD. 
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Crisis Timeline 

JANUARY - AUGUST 1968 
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T 



'f 

A MTTÀDV 


JANUARY 



3-5 Jan Novotny resigns as First 
Secretary of Communist Party and is 
replaced by Alexander Dubcek. 













8-10 May Soviet troop movements reported along Czech 
border. Soviet troops in East Germany move southward. 

8-14 May Soviet Army délégation visits Czechoslovakia. 



23 Mar Dubcek and Czech leaders 
attend Warsaw Pact meeting in Dresden. 
Czechoslovaks urged to be cautious in the 
implémentation of reforms. 


Late Mar Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev 
issues warnings against imperialist subversion 
of communist countries. First Soviet steps 
in mobilizing support for intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. 


20 May The Soviet Union notifies the Johnson 
Administration of its renewed interest in SALT talks. 

17-22 May Soviet Premier Kosygin and Defense Minister 
Grechko visit Prague accompanied by commanders of So¬ 
viet forces that hâve taken up positions on Czech border. 

31 May First Warsaw Pact troops enter Czechoslova¬ 
kia for maneuvers scheduled to begin 20 June. 


Jun Warsaw Pact maneuvers formally end. Soviet troops 
remain in Czechoslovakia. 


; 


5 Apr Action Program of reforms adopted by Czech 
Central Committee. 


4-5 May Dubcek, Smrkovsky, and Cernik meet with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow. 


18 Jul Radio Moscow increases its daily 
broadcasts to Czechoslovakia. Secretary of 
State Rusk déniés rumors that the US warned 
the USSR against military intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. 


8 May Leaders of Warsaw Pact countries (excluding 
Czechoslovakia and Romania) convene in Moscow. No 
communique is issued. 


23 Jul Moscow announces large rear service 
exercise to take place in western USSR. 
Czechoslovak military officiais State 5,000 to 6,000 
Soviet troops remain in country. An estimated 
2,000 Soviet troops are reported encamped at 
Zilina, Czechoslovakia. 


Czechoslovakia 

CRISIS TIMELINE 

JANUARY - AUGUST 1968 


25 Jul Soviets announce large air defense 

exercise over a broad area of USSR. 

_h_ 

29 Jul Meeting of Czech and Soviet Party 
leaders in Cierna nad Tisou begins. 
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30 Jul Moscow announces 
rear services exercise has been 
extended to East Germany and 
Poland. US embassy in Warsaw 
receives reports of Soviet troops 
moving into Poland from the USSR. 
More Soviet troops move into East 
Germany. 


11-20 Aug Soviets conduct air defense exercise (Operation Skyshield) over large 
part of western USSR. 

19 Aug Brezhnev, Kosygin, and Podgorniy return from vacation early to attend an 
emergency meeting of the Politburo. 

LBJ receives a letter from Kosygin proposing that the President announce, on 21 Au- 
gust, that US-Soviet arms limitation talks will be held in Leningrad on 30 September. 



31 Jul US attache sees two large 
Soviet convoys in central Czecho- 
slovakia. Soviet forces in Hungary 
move into assembly areas. East 
German and Polish reserves are 
reportedly called up. 


20 Aug Warsaw Pact troops cross border into Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ruzyne Airport near Prague is occupied by Soviet 
airborne troops. 


20-21 Aug Western leaders are informed of the Soviet 
invasion through their respective Soviet ambassadors. 
President Johnson calls an emergency meeting of the 
National Security Council. 




k 


pu® 


UGUST 


■ if 


1 Aug Czech leaders return to Prague and assure citizens 
that an understanding has been reached with the Soviets. 




1-14 Aug Soviet press ceases its attacks on 
Czechoslovakia. 


- — 

3 Aug Czechoslovak leaders meet with Warsaw Pact 
leaders in Bratislava. A joint communique is issued. 


The remaining troops from the June Warsaw Pact exercise 
leave Czechoslovakia. Decreased fear of intervention is 
évident throughout the Johnson Administration following the 
Bratislava meeting. 


7-9 Aug Most Soviet Politburo members leave Moscow 
and vacation near the Black Sea. 


21 Aug Additional troops enter the major cities 
and countryside of Czechoslovakia. They occupy 
Central Committee HQs and Prague radio station. 
Dubcek and other party leaders are arrested. 

Soviet news agency Tass issues a statement 
on the invasion that includes an unsigned letter 
requesting Soviet military assistance, purportedly 
from Czechoslovak officiais. 


Czech Party Présidium issues a statement that 
condemns the invasion of their country and déniés 
that any Czechoslovak official requested Soviet 
military assistance. 


Johnson condemns invasion in televised spéech. :h 
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THE KREMLIN, 

THE PRAGUE SPRING, 

AND 

THE BREZHNEV DOCTRINE 

BY MARK KRAMER 

Professor, Harvard University 


Until the late 1980s, the Soviet Union’s détermina¬ 
tion to preserve Communism in East-Central Europe 
was not in doubt. When Communist régimes in 
Eastern Europe came under violent threat in the 
1950s—in East Germany in 1953 and Hungary in 
1956—Soviet troops intervened to subdue those 
challenges. A very different problem arose in 1968, 
when Czechoslovakia embarked on a dramatic, but 
entirely peaceful, attempt to change both the internai 
complexion of Communism and many of the basic 
structures of Soviet-East European relations. This 
eight-month-long experiment, widely known as the 
“Prague Spring,” came to a décisive end in August 
1968, when hundreds of thousands of Soviet and 
Warsaw Pact troops invaded Czechoslovakia. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor Czechoslovakia exists 
any longer, but the legacy of the Prague Spring and 
the Soviet invasion is still being felt. The reforms 
that took place in Czechoslovakia in 1968 under 
the leadership of Alexander Dubcek offered the first 
opportunity for an East European Communist régime 
to earn genuine popular support. Moscow’s unwilling- 
ness to tolerate those reforms ensured that, from then 
on, stability in the Eastern bloc could be preserved 
only by the threat of another Soviet invasion. 


That threat sufficed to hold the bloc together for 
more than twenty years, even when tested by severe 
crises like the one in Poland in 1980-1981. But soon 
after Mikhail Gorbachev came along and was no 
longer willing to use military force in Eastern Europe, 
the whole Soviet bloc collapsed. Because of the 
legacy of 1968, ail the East European régimes still 
lacked the legitimacy they would hâve needed to 
sustain themselves without Soviet military backing. 
The invasion of Czechoslovakia saved Soviet-style 
Communism in Eastern Europe for more than two 
décades, but it could not forestall the eventual demise 
of the bloc. 

This paper draws on recently declassified archivai 
materials and memoirs to provide a reassessment of 
the 1968 crisis, showing how the confrontation with 
Czechoslovakia fit into Soviet policy toward Eastern 
Europe. The paper begins by discussing the context 
of the 1968 crisis, highlighting trends in Soviet policy 
in the late 1950s and 1960s. It then turns to the 
Prague Spring itself, explaining why the bold changes 
in Czechoslovakia provoked such a harsh reaction in 
Moscow. Finally, the chapter explores the interna¬ 
tional and domestic conséquences of the Soviet-led 
invasion, focusing in particular on the promulgation 
of the “Brezhnev Doctrine,” which set the tone for 
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Soviet-East European relations for the next 21 
years. 

CONTEXT OF THE 1968 CRISIS 

From November 1956, when Soviet troops crushed 
a popular uprising in Hungary, to January 1968, 
when the Prague Spring began, Soviet-East 
European relations underwent several notable 
changes. Some developments facilitated greater 
Soviet control over Eastern Europe and better 
cohésion among the Warsaw Pact States, but 
numerous other factors tended to weaken Soviet 
control and to create fissures within the Eastern 
bloc. 

Sources of Cohésion 

From the early 1960s on, the Soviet Union sought 
to invigorate the Council for Mutual Economie 
Assistance (CMEA), which had been largely 
dormant since it was created by Stalin in 1949. 

Both Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev hoped 
to use the CMEA as a means of formally integrat- 
ing the Soviet and East European économies. The 
“Basic Principles of Socialist Economie Intégration,” 
announced by Khrushchev with much fanfare in 
1961, did not yield many results in the end; but 
the Soviet Union was able to exploit its économie 
prépondérance to promote bilateral intégration 
with each of the CMEA member-states, especially 
in trade relations. The unusually large proportion 
of foreign trade that the East European countries 
conducted with the Soviet Union and with other 
CMEA members rose to nearly 70 percent in the 
1960s, except in the case of Romania. This trend 
did not bring the supranational intégration that 
Soviet leaders had envisaged, but it did ensure 


that the East European States remained crucially 
dépendent on (and therefore beholden to) the Soviet 
Union for key économie goods, particularly energy 
supplies. 

The Soviet Union also fostered greater intra-bloc 
cohésion in the military sphere, a policy reflected in 
the newly emerging concept of “coalition warfare.” 
This approach, as described in a classified report by 
Soviet military planners in the mid-1960s, called for 
a rapid, massive offensive against the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) by a combination of 
Soviet and East European forces using both nuclear 
and conventional weaponry: 

The defense strategy of the socialist coun¬ 
tries must focus on seizing the most impor¬ 
tant régions and lines, and on absolute- 
ly preventing an incursion by the adver- 
sary’s forces into the territory of the social¬ 
ist countries. The strategy will be based 
on nuclear strikes in conjunction with the 
use of conventional firepower and mobile 
operations by combined forces, and also 
on the wide-scale use of obstruction. 

To underscore the new emphasis on joint military 
operations, Soviet leaders took several steps to 
improve the capacity of East European troops to 
perform effectively alongside Soviet forces. With 
Moscow’s backing, ail the East European States 
significantly modernized and expanded their armies 
in the 1960s; and they made renewed efforts to 
promote the interoperability and standardization of 
Warsaw Pact armaments. From October 1962 on, 
the Soviet Union conducted joint military exercises 
with the East European armies. As a resuit, the 
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Warsaw Pact, which had been little more than a 
paper organization for several years after it was 
founded in 1955, finally started to acquire a few of 
the trappings of a real alliance. 

These efforts to strengthen the Warsaw Pact were 
initiated by Khrushchev, but they were given even 
greater emphasis by Brezhnev. Unlike Khrushchev, 
who had sought to eut Soviet conventional forces 
and to rely predominantly on long-range nuclear 
missiles, Brezhnev committed the Soviet Union 
to a full-scale military buildup that expanded both 
conventional and nuclear weapons. The growth 
and modernization of Soviet conventional forces 
during the Brezhnev era facili- 
tated major improvements in 
Soviet combat units in Eastern 
Europe, whose rôle was to 
serve as the “main strategie 
échelon” of the Warsaw Pact. 

The increased vigor of the 
Pact helped to shore up the 
Soviet Union’s position in 
Eastern Europe by allowing 
more of the financial costs 
of “defending the socialist 
commonwealth” to be passed 
off onto the East European 
governments while avoiding 
any commensurate change in 
the way the alliance operated. 

Ail the Soviet-dominated struc¬ 
tures of the Warsaw Pact were 
preserved. Wartime control of 
allied forces was retained by 
the Soviet High Command, and 
even in peacetime the Pact’s 
joint military exercises were infrequently—and then 
only symbolically—under the command of East 
European générais. Moreover, ail the top posts in 
the Pact’s Joint Command were still reserved exclu¬ 
sive^ for Soviet officers. 

Soviet hegemony in the Warsaw Pact was further 
strengthened in the early to mid-1960s by a sériés 
of top-secret bilateral agreements providing for the 
deployment of Soviet tactical nuclear warheads 
and nuclear-capable delivery vehicles on the terri- 
tory of East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. The agreements were described 
as coming “within the framework of the Warsaw 


Pact,” but ail nuclear warheads were kept under 
strict Soviet control, and the dual-capable delivery 
vehicles that the East European countries 
possessed would hâve corne under direct Soviet 
command if they had ever been equipped with 
nuclear warheads during a crisis. Moreover, the 
thousands of tactical nuclear weapons deployed by 
Soviet forces on East European territory were not 
subject to any sort of “dual-key” arrangement analo- 
gous to the procedures adopted by NATO in the 
mid-1960s to give the West European governments 
an effective veto over the use of American tactical 
nuclear weapons. Whenever Warsaw Pact exercis¬ 
es included combat techniques for nuclear warfare 
(as they routinely did from 
early 1962 on), ail decisions on 
whether to “go nuclear” were 
reserved exclusively for Soviet 
political leaders and military 
commanders. East European 
leaders were not even consult- 
ed. Despite efforts by Romania 
and one or two other East-bloc 
governments in the 1960s to 
establish some form of nuclear 
“sharing” within the Warsaw 
Pact, the East European States 
were never given any say in 
the use of the alliance’s “joint” 
nuclear arsenal. 

The growth of Soviet strate¬ 
gie nuclear power in the 1960s 
also helped to strengthen 
Moscow’s sphere of influence 
in Eastern Europe. Even at 
the time of the Hungarian 
révolution in 1956, when the Soviet Union's only 
means of delivering a nuclear attack against the 
continental United States was a limited number 
of long-range bombers, U.S. intelligence officiais 
warned President Dwight Eisenhower that any 
steps aimed at “preparing for military intervention” 
in Hungary “would materially increase the risk of 
general war,” including the possibility of a nuclear 
exchange. With the advent of Sputnik in October 
1957 and the USSR’s subséquent deployments of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), as well as 
the expansion of the Soviet heavy bomber force, the 
Soviet Union by the early to mid-1960s clearly had 
the capacity to wreak untold destruction upon the 
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U.S. homeland. Although Soviet strategie nuclear 
forces at the time still lagged well behind those 
of the United States, the important thing, as was 
shown by President John F. Kennedy’s overwhelm- 
ing desire to avoid a nuclear exchange during the 
1962 Cuban missile crisis, was that Soviet ICBMs 
could now inflict “unacceptable damage” on the 
United States. This new capability reinforced the 
pattern that emerged as early as June 1953, when 
the threat of Soviet nuclear or conventional retali- 
ation against Western Europe helped deter NATO 
from coming to the defense of East German workers 
who had risen up en masse against the Communist 
régime. The much more dire conséquences from 
any potential nuclear confrontation with the Soviet 
Union by the mid-1960s led U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk to acknowledge that “our capacity to 
influence events and trends within the Communist 
world is very limited. But it is our policy to do what 
we can....” Notions of “rollback” and “libération” had 
been fanciful even in the 1950s, but they were ail 
the more irrelevant by the mid- to late 1960s. 

In the political sphere, as with the drive for 
économie intégration and doser military relations, 
the Soviet Union accorded high priority to the goal 
of increased Soviet-East European cohésion. That 
goal was strongly endorsed by East European 
leaders who had corne to be key figures in the 
1960s, notably Wladystaw Gomulka of Poland and 
Walter Ulbricht of the German Démocratie Republic 
(GDR). The Soviet Union’s firm backing for Ulbricht 
during the severe crises of the late 1950s and early 
1960s, when deepening économie strains and a 
large-scale exodus of East German citizens to West 
Berlin and the Fédéral Republic of Germany (FRG) 


had raised doubts about the very existence of the 
GDR, was crucial in preserving East Germany's 
frontline rôle in the Warsaw Pact. In particular, 
Khrushchev’s decision to permit the building of the 
Berlin Wall in August 1961 halted the mass efflux of 
refugees from the GDR, staved off a further détério¬ 
ration of the East German economy, and allowed 
the East German Communist party (formally known 
as the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, or SED) to 
reassert tight control in the GDR. 



Soviet relations with Poland and East Germany 
remained a top priority in Moscow after Brezhnev 
took office. Brezhnev’s chief foreign policy adviser 
in the 1960s, Andrei Aleksandrov-Agentov, recalled 
that the Soviet leader “greatly admired and respect- 
ed” Gomutka and Ulbricht, and that Brezhnev, in 
turn, “acquired vast authority among the leaders 
of the other socialist States.” As both Ulbricht and 
Gomutka encountered daunting political challenges 
at home in the latter half of the 1960s, they looked 
increasingly to Brezhnev for support against their 
domestic rivais, a trend that gave the USSR even 
greater influence in Poland and East Germany. 

(The unequal nature of these relationships became 
painfully évident when Brezhnev withdrew his 
backing for Gomutka and Ulbricht at the beginning 
of the 1970s, and both were quickly ousted.) 


The USSR’s hégémonie position in Eastern 
Europe was further enhanced by a highly publi- 
cized conférence in Moscow in November 1960, 
which brought together high-level officiais from 81 
of the world's Communist parties and reaffirmed 
the “universally recognized vanguard rôle” of the 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 
the international Communist movement. East 
European party leaders worked closely with Soviet 
officiais at the conférence to ensure that the partici¬ 
pants would support Moscow’s calls for increased 
“unity” and “solidarity” with the CPSU in the “stand 
against imperialism.” Much the same was true of a 
subséquent all-European conférence of Communist 
parties, held in Karlovy Vary in April 1967, a few 
years after Brezhnev had replaced Khrushchev. 

The conférence was notable mainly for its continu- 
ity in emphasizing the USSR’s prééminent rôle in 
European Communism. 

Sources of Friction 

Despite these signs of greater Soviet-East European 
cohésion, most developments during the early 
Brezhnev years pointed not toward an increase 
of Soviet control in Eastern Europe, but toward a 
loosening of that control. In part, this trend reflected 
the growing heterogeneity of the East European 



societies, but it also was due to the schism in 
world Communism that had been opened by the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. A bitter split between the 
two leading Communist powers, stemming from 
genuine policy and ideological différences as well 
as from a Personal clash between Khrushchev 
and Mao Zedong, developed behind-the-scenes 
in the late 1950s. The dispute intensified in June 
1959, when the Soviet Union abruptly terminated 
its secret nuclear weapons coopération agreement 
with China. Khrushchev’s highly publicized visit 
to the United States in September 1959 further 


antagonized the Chinese, and a last-ditch meeting 
between Khrushchev and Mao in Beijing right after 
Khrushchev’s tour of the United States failed to 
résolve any of the major issues dividing the two 
sides. From then on, Sino-Soviet relations steadily 
deteriorated. 

By the time Brezhnev took office in October 
1964, the Sino-Soviet split had become a central 
feature of world politics, with important consé¬ 
quences for Soviet-East European relations. Ail 
the East European Communist leaders had learned 
of the rift in June 1960, when Soviet and Chinese 
officiais attending the Romanian Communist Party’s 
congress traded polemics and récriminations. Over 
the next several months, as news of the conflict 
spread throughout the world, Khrushchev and Mao 
made a few additional attempts to reconcile their 
différences; but the split, if anything, grew even 
wider. The ascendance of Brezhnev failed to 
ameliorate the situation. Initially, a few officiais on 
both sides hoped that the change of leadership in 
Moscow would permit the two countries to achieve 
at least a partial rapprochement and to restore a 
semblance of unity in the international Communist 
movement, but those hopes proved illusory. Enmity 
between the two sides intensified and moved ever 
doser toward an armed clash. 

The spill-over from the Sino-Soviet conflict into 
Eastern Europe was évident almost immediately, as 
the Soviet Union and China vied with one another 
for the backing of foreign Communist parties. In 
late 1960 and early 1961 the Albanian leader, Enver 
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Hoxha, sparked a crisis with the Soviet Union by 
openly aligning his country with China, a precedent 
that caused alarm in Moscow. Quite apart from 
the symbolic implications of Hoxha’s move, Soviet 
leaders had always regarded Albania as an impor¬ 
tant member of the Warsaw Pact because of “its 
superb strategie location on the Mediterranean 
Sea.” The rift with Yugoslavia in 1948 had eliminat- 
ed the only other possible outlet for the Soviet Navy 
in the région. To ensure that Albania could serve 
as a full-fledged “military base on the Mediterranean 
Sea for ail the socialist countries,” the Soviet Union 
had been providing extensive weaponry, equipment, 
and training to the Albanian army and navy. In 
particular, the Albanian navy had received a fleet 
of twelve modem attack submarines, which initially 
were under Soviet control but were gradually being 
transferred to Albanian jurisdiction. Khrushchev 
believed that the submarines would allow Albania 
to pose a “serious threat to the operations of the 
NATO military bloc on the Mediterranean Sea,” and 
thus he was dismayed to find that Soviet efforts 
to establish a naval bulwark on the Mediterranean 
might ail hâve been for naught. 



As soon as the rift with Albania emerged, the 
Soviet Union imposed strict économie sanctions, 
withdrew ail Soviet technicians and military advisers, 
took back eight of the twelve submarines, disman- 
tled Soviet naval facilities at the Albanian port of 
Vlorë, and engaged in bitter polemical exchanges 
with Albanian leaders. Khrushchev also ordered 
Soviet warships to conduct maneuvers along 
the Albanian coast, and he secretly encouraged 
pro-Moscow rivais of Hoxha in the Albanian Labor 
Party to carry out a coup. The coup attempt was 
rebuffed, and the other means of coercion proved 
insufficient to get rid of Hoxha or to bring about a 
change of policy. In December 1961, Khrushchev 
severed diplomatie relations with Albania and 
excluded it from both the Warsaw Pact and CMEA. 
However, he was not willing to undertake a full-scale 
invasion to bring Albania back within the Soviet 
orbit, not least because of logistical problems and 
the likelihood of confronting stiff armed résistance. 
The “loss” of Albania, though trivial compared to 
the earlier split with Yugoslavia and the deepening 
rift with China, marked the second time since 1945 
that the Soviet sphere of influence in East-Central 
Europe had been breached. 

To make matters worse, Soviet leaders soon 
discovered that China was secretly attempting to 
induce other East European countries to follow 
Albania’s lead. At a closed plénum of the CPSU 
Central Committee in December 1963, a high- 
ranking Soviet official responsible for intra-bloc 
relations, Yurii Andropov, who became head of the 
Soviet State Security Committee (KGB) in 1967, 
noted that the Chinese had been focusing their 
efforts on Poland, Hungary, and East Germany: 

The Chinese leaders are carrying out a pol¬ 
icy of crude sabotage in relation to Poland, 
Hungary, and the GDR. Characteristic of 
this is the fact that in September of this 
year, during conversations with a Hungarian 
official in China, Politburo member Chu De 
declared that China would welcome it if 
the Hungarian comrades diverged from the 
CPSU’s line. But, Chu De threatened, if 
you remain on the side of the revisionists, 
we will hâve to take a stance against you. 

China’s efforts to lure these three countries (and 
possibly others) away from Soviet control à la 
Albania bore little fruit in the end, but Soviet leaders 
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obviously could not be sure of that at the time. The 
very fact that China was seeking to foment discord 
within the Soviet bloc was enough to spark conster¬ 
nation in Moscow. 

The growing unease in Moscow about the effect of 
the Sino-Soviet split in Eastern Europe was piqued 
still further when Romania began to embrace foreign 
and domestic policies in the 1960s that were at 
times sharply at odds with the Soviet Union’s own 
policies. Initially, the Romanian quest for autonomy 
was inspired by the USSR’s attempts in 1961 to 
mandate a supranational économie intégration 
program for CMEA, which would hâve relegated 
Romania to being little more than a supplier of 
agricultural goods and raw materials for the more 
industrialized Communist countries. In response, 
Romania began shifting much of its foreign trade 
away from CMEA toward the West and the Third 
World. In April 1964, the Romanian government 
issued a stinging rejection of the Soviet scheme. 
From then on, the reorientation of Romanian foreign 
trade gathered pace. By the late 1960s, Romania’s 
trade with other CMEA countries as a proportion of 
its total foreign trade had dropped from 70 to just 45 
percent. 

Before long, Romania’s défiance extended from 
économie matters into foreign policy and military 
activities as well. Romania staked out a conspicu- 
ously neutral position in the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
refusing to endorse Moscow’s polemics or to join 
in other steps aimed at isolating Beijing from the 
rest of the Communist bloc. In 1967, Romania 
became the first East European country to estab- 
lish diplomatie ties with West Germany, a step that 
infuriated East German leaders. That same year, 
the Romanians refused to attend the Karlovy Vary 
conférence and maintained full diplomatie relations 
with Israël after the other Warsaw Pact countries 


had broken off ail ties in the wake of the June 1967 
Middle East War. 

More important, Romania adopted an indepen- 
dent military doctrine of “Total People’s War for the 
Defense of the Homeland," as well as a national 
military command structure entirely separate from 
that of the Warsaw Pact. Several years earlier, in 
1958, the Romanian government had requested 
and obtained the withdrawal of ail Soviet troops 
from Romania, but in the mid-1960s the new 
Romanian leader, Nicolae Ceaucescu, went much 
further by prohibiting joint Warsaw Pact maneu- 
vers on Romanian territory and sending only token 
forces to participate in allied exercises elsewhere. 
Ceau§escu also stopped sending Romanian army 
officers to Soviet military academies for training 
and began openly challenging Soviet domination 
of the Warsaw Pact’s military command structures. 
When the Soviet-Romanian treaty of friendship and 
coopération came up for renewal in 1967-1968, 
Ceauçescu insisted that provisions be added to 
ensure that Romanian troops would be used only 
in Europe and only against “imperialist” countries, 
not against other Communist States. (Ceaucescu 
was thinking of China when he first proposed these 
amendments, but the 
provisions ended up 
being just as relevant 
to operations against 
Czechoslovakia.) 

Soviet leaders 
strongly resisted 
Ceauçescu’s 
demands, but 
ultimately gave in. 

Although Romania 
had never been a 
crucial member of 
the Warsaw Pact, 
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Ceauçescu’s growing recalcitrance on military affaire 
and foreign policy posed serious complications for 
the cohésion of the alliance. 

Developments outside the Communist bloc also 
contributed to the loosening of Soviet control in 
Eastern Europe. The perceived threat of German 
aggression, which had long unified the Warsaw 
Pact governments, had gradually diminished. In 
the mid-1960s, West Germany had launched its 
Ostpolitik campaign to increase économie and politi- 
cal contacts in Eastern Europe, a campaign whose 
potentially disruptive impact on the Soviet bloc 
was well recognized in Moscow. As far back as 
November 1956, senior officiais in the CPSU Central 
Committee apparatus had expressed strong misgiv- 
ings about the effect that conciliatory overtures from 
the FRG might hâve on Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in the wake of the Hungarian révolution. They 
warned that if circumstances went too far, Poland 
“would no longer be interested in hosting Soviet 
troops” and that both Czechoslovakia and Poland 
might “pursue neutrality.” That notion seemed 
far-fetched at the time, no matter how much West 
German policy might change; but by the mid- to late 
1960s, as 
the FRG’s 
Ostpolitik 
gathered 
pace,those 
earlier 
warnings 
seemed 
ail too 
plausible. 

Soviet policy in Eastern Europe also was increas- 
ingly constrained by the improvement in U.S.-Soviet 
relations that occurred after leaders on both sides 
recognized how close they had corne to war during 
the Cuban missile crisis in October 1962. The new 
relationship was symbolized by the signing of the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in August 1963. 

The incipient superpower détente raised hopes in 
Moscow that strategie nuclear arms control agree- 
ments and increased économie ties would be forth- 
coming. Such prospects gave the Soviet leader¬ 
ship an incentive to proceed cautiously in Eastern 
Europe before taking actions that would undermine 
the détente and provoke Western retaliation (though 
the escalating U.S. military involvement in Vietnam 
presumably had the opposite effect). The advent 


of a more cooperative U.S.-Soviet relationship even 
spawned fears in Europe, both West and East, 
that the superpowers 
might eventually seek 
a formai condominium 
at the expense of the 
Europeans. Although this 
concern was especially 
acute in East Germany 
(where Ulbricht constantly 
worried that the Soviet 
Union might eut a deal 
over his head), similar 
anxieties were présent 
in almost ail of the East 
European countries. 

Note: The complété article, with footnotes, appears 
on the DVD. 
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The leaders of the EoxlfiÈ Union appoax to hâve 
conceded, thaugti qrudglngly r the Czechoslovak party 4 * 
right to refo tm Iteelf and to attempt a Cewsftiniàt 
*démocratisation. * Bxoxhnev and Kosygln and tha 
leadera of the Eâ$tqm Européen statua nsvertheleBs 
ebviously faux thn itpread of auch concepts to theix 
o*rti cauntriea. The only limite placad on the new 
exaction lovak regima by Moacov, howevex + are insiet- 
cnce that the Commun is t Party retain primacy, and 
that CxeltbtiBlûVaÂii honor its cernaituante to the U£SR F 
the other Comuniat atateaj and the international 
Cmunifft tncveaflênt. Bubcek has agreed, but the man- 
ner in vhich he and tho Ru salaria lntexprat tbeae 
liait* la certain to be a conatant source of fric¬ 
tion* 






: 





-i* 
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S«E- G» E-T 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE â G I N C ï 
OFFICE CF KATIÜKAL E5TD4ATE3 

13 Jun e 1968 

SPECIAL MEMSHUDtN NO. 12*68 

* 

EUBJECT: CzGchafllovflktai Tbo Bübcek Pause 

I» The related criées in internai CïeehoElovah polltics 
end ib dovIct'-CzectioBlovûk relations fl euro to bave eased *■ at 
hOBKj Lnta a délicate and perbapâ tsnporary 1 donaeetle eqülllbrium 
and p abroûdp into an ungaay truee wtth Moscertf* The reginie of 
Party leader Ihibeelt and Premier CefdlK has, lu affect > pranlaed 
that It wlll control tbe pnce pf ûocueatlc refont Moscou frafl 
G&lned tfce appearance ot Cï#ch ccrapllancei bat Prague seems ftt 
the Borne tlrne to bave been able to préserve tbe essentiel sub« 
s tance of Ita démocratie experlment. 


* TbiB ncnornoiddm wa& produced solely by CIA, It vas préparé 
by tbe Office of National EstlnatcB end coord inated vitb tbe 
Office of Carrent Intelligence. 


GROUP I 

Exc lu ded frao üutumatic 
downeradine and 
dfic las sificat Ion 

S-E-C-E-É-T 
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5* B-C'R-E- T 

3* Tbfl iStenpr&niûe eecoQ to bave corne about p, fl equentiallyj 
afl a requit of atr-ong Soviet preaeureSp rifliixs C*eeh tonstrn, 
mildly ccncccaiûnEiry Csech reErpoufteti, andj flnally* tbe Soviets 1 
c«n cjixi ety to fiftd ame vay to wfoià direct ailitary Intervenu 
tien, It is truc* EOîlethelfl-G$ p thnt if quis b çence tiàa beén 
rcntorcd ta the ï-eiatlcnghip* It 1g by no mecuio aaeure-d in* 
definitely. An undetenaln&d nunabcr of Soviets ara eurrently 
eng&ged lïi a Weü-hbw P&ct exercise on Czfleïi Boilj thelr preëe&te 
serves* at a inl nlnnnn j ae an omlnoua rcolnder to tbe Dnbcek 
regiat or Soviet pwer otid of the USSlrs continulng intereot in 
Czech developffictitff, The récently eoncludcd plénum of the 
Cïcchûfi lovai' Central Coonlttctr vas reaa auring to the Sovieta 
la Borne respecta but not et ail la cthera* Dubcekj in factp 1 b 
worklng both ciden of the atreet* Hc i& trying to buy off 
Ha&çou vith preaiece oi ccntinued Coaminiat aotherity la Czecb* 
ofllovakia end unaverving Cxcch loyalty to thé Karaaw Paet* At 
the eama tise, hc le aeeking to fltrengtheo hia docaeotle position 
by pledglng at leaat the graduai grwth of deoocraey at hone 
and indépendance abtend. 


S-E-C-B-E-T 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AOEBCÏ 
OFFICE OP KSTIC9IAL ESHMATE3 


10 May 1^60 


SPECIAL MEMORANDUM 110 , 10-68 

# 

ElBJECTi The Cribla lu So vie t-CsecbOÊlQ veto Relations 


sumtfnr 


Duriog tfre laet "week or ao Soviet concero o^P develop^ûto 
la CzechtfflltmaKl-a hae einsrly been lncreaslîiB; ot a raptd rate» 

Wa belle va thnt the Sovieta bave ienuod a eerlouo vartdnÈ to Prague 
te arreat ita vayuard cowsej and that, if thia proved ineffectiyç, 
Moscou Intenda to use additloïml lonctiona» Tfrb beat Jud^ent that 
eaü be Bade at tbl& stage 11 thaï the Soviets wlll prabobiy atop 
short ûf oîlitory Intervention» But the itakem fûr the Soviet 
leader o ore hlghj and such a miflvü ton no longer eKcMeâ, 

# * # # # ******* 


Thla neDorenduED wne produoed eolely by CIA* It vos préparai by 
the Office of ÊïatiûCôl Estlmte» and eoordimted wlth the Office 
of Çktrraiit Intelligence* 

GROUP 1 

ExeLuded frcno autcmotlc 
dcwngradliig oirl 

B-E-G-£^£-*r dÉûlaflaificotiûa 
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8-E«Oft-E~T 


1* Thu Soviet leadership^ eftar several suontta of frettlûgj 
firndiig, and tfimporiElDg, seeina mv ta hâve dceided thst heavy 
pressures Mil be neediïd to pueh the alaminglÿ vnyv&rd Crache 
baek into line* Signe of this Tram Moscou* Prague, sud; elHeuhere 
bave begmi to accwtiLate et B ntartline rate* In th* iMt day or 
tvo thero hes been évidence of son* Soviet troap movwentH in 
Polând nâd Enlt G^tmcnÿ towftrd CzCChoElnvmk frontière* Chance® 
of at lésât an open polltlcsl clash of üübée sort betwen tha two 
court ries* or of an open clash betveeti coatAndin® forces within 
Crechofllovahia» or of both* thun seeta to be increa&ittgj and 
rapidly so* 

The jjgew Meetings 

Ë* Preciüely uhat todk place during Alexander ïïubceVs 
hurrled trlp to Hoscovr lest weekend remalüe a iayst*Fy. il Czaeb 
Boiuce’H deacrlpticu of tbe tnaetlnga M M rou|tfi 1l i bowever, aeam 
plausible* The Soviet leaders * who vert lnclined initiaHy to 
view post-Novotny polit!cal development» in Crècheslov® Ma an 
"revlaionlat 11 # ara iald to nee ther. now — es éld Ulbricht frcci 
tbe very beglnolng --as ^courterravolutleaiïyp* (A end 1er change 
la Soviet ten&lnûlogy tank place la October 1956 vie-a^vi® Kuagary*) 

The Subséquent quklt convocation, lu Hodcori Of tho four Eftetem 

- 2 - 
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CENTRAI INTELLIGENCE AGENCï 
Directerate of Intelligence 
12 July l$£B 


lUTELLI&EHCS MEMORANDUM 


The Ceochoslovak-SoviËt: Struggle 


Summaiv 


Soviet-Czech relations are again at a point of 
high tension, Moscou bas publicly likaned the situ¬ 
ation in Czechoalovakia fcoday to that which exinted 
in Hungary ju&t before tha revoit thers twalva years 
ago* The message p though implicite wae claar to ali: 
Soviet troops vhich wfiie moved into Czechoslovakia 
wero placed the ta not for the “exercises” that provided 
a pratext, but as a tokan of Moscow'â readinass to ïn- 
tervene militarily if worsfc crame to voïst, The Soviets 
hâve net been persuaded by Dubcek ll s repeai.ed assurances 
that he can control the situation p and they hâve not 
eeen the course of libéralisation he has set in train 
slouad Or changeâ» They hâve, tharefore, been in no 
hurry to withâraw the forces they hâve positioned in 
his country* 

F or their part, the çzeeh leaders seeiQ not to 
hâve loet their nerve. Indeed p their résolve seems to 
hâve stiffened under Soviet pressure. There U little 
choice for them but to stand their ground on the key 
issues, They seain to understand more clôarly than 
their Soviet o ver lords that what bas bean set in mo¬ 
tion in Caechoelovakia will not aasily be rovoraed. 


Nota.- Tme mûrtüjrandum usa ppoduaed aoltfiy £ 2 / CJÀ . It 
wae ppùpared jaiïsÉïy iry thà Offioa of Cup^ent Intel- 
ligenae end the Ûffiae of Stpatëgiù Reaearoh and oo- 
opàinated tiith Office of National Estimâtes > 
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1, There is no longer any prêteuse thaï the 
Soviet units that arrivé in Cïechoslovakia in mid- 
June Sor what the Cteehs once hopefully billad as 
a standard communiera tiens exercise ^ere departing 
grâce.fui ly and on time. It is now a matter of the 
Czechoslovaks "hegotlating 41 their rénovai. 

2 » Eome üf the foreign forces hâve been with- 
dravn--the Crechoslovak minister of defense uses 
the figure 15 percent--but Soviet ground force clé¬ 
ments in unknown mimbirs, as well as aircraft and 
tanks, remain- They may ail go in the near future. 

On the other hand, the Russians may fcry to keep a 
military presence in C^echoiiiovakia untîl such time 
as they feei easier about political trends within 
the eountry, Or the units that participated in the 
June exercises may be pulied out*, but only temporar- 
ily, The Soviet commander of the Waxsaw Pact is 
said already to hâve proposed that another ''exercise" 
be held in Crechoslovakia next month, The Ruasians 
may devise yet other forma of military pressure. 

The Soviet View 

3. While these questions remain , there can no 
longer be any question that the tfsrsaw Fact, to which 
Prague bas repeatedly affirmed its allegiançe, is 
one of Mobcqw 1 s çhosen instruments of leverage with 
the Czechoslovaks, Under ite cover , the Soviets t in 
a real sensç f hâve already intervenez militarily in 
Czechoslovakia., It is also clear that r in their un- 
dulating course, Soviet-Czechoslovak relations are 
again at a point of high tension, 

4- This haa been the pattern of relations a ver 
since the oid order in Prague was overthrown in Janu- 
ary* and unless the Czechoslovak régime lurcies mora 
Bharpiy to the left or tight th*n it has yet donc, 
this pattern may persist for some time, Moscow mu S t 
réalisa that it cannot turn the clock back in Czecho- 
slovakia, even if it wanted to, But the Soviets want 
gréater certainty than they now hâve that the new 
order in Prague is stablliïing r is master in its own 
house, and has the will and the way to force internai 
political ferment to subside. 


ÎSXi 
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1m Helût!ans batvécu Moûcdw and Prs^j? hâve dertttiriaifat&d 
to tbe Iweat joint elnce the change in th* Cz^hosltrmk leeder- 
fihip lu «Junujüry* The 5tfcvatiû& oppesre* to be iDQvijag twnrd a 
décisive atage. 

2« L>jrlne the Wareav Pact excrclüe in f tho Soviet-3 ln- 
trodyced se verni thcMaanâ Ttllltory pcraoisDel iiato CzeehûSÏüv&Jtlû* 
The bulk of thèse recoin Ijù the fcCHmtryj cpüceatrated nCkrtbw^et 
Ë)Dd narthèaet ot Prague* Western adlitary attache ilghtlniËS 
bsve ntrt cotfirod tbe pTÈEedc* of sunh large mnDbere of Soviet 
troopfl + Scœû four ta- $îx divisions bave appûjently been uaovsd 
loto poültlûûc in çlpae prcxloity to the Czecb ne lovait front 1er. 
Tbe numbep of Soviet troops vhlcb bave actually enterod tbe 
eountry caonot be dat-crutKdi 




CROUP 1 

Excl^dcd tr ac outccûtlc 
doi^rts4l££ and 
djoçla s b JLTicatîûü 
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3* 51^-7 iteot 10 Aûy flvO nfh caznuftieaUoofl Unja 

çm.troHe£ by t&a Soviet General Sttff tmvm feeen raUbllsbed: 
tvo terminol* appoor to be loesta] La CteebMioyaio*; ■ tblrd 
1b 1ij-o*M ü.eajf Budnpaot; onother U nÉùr UE^orpJ m the Soviet - 
Cicebofllorak brader ; tbe lut ii soutNist <tf ^«buï^ p Hfaët 

0*rB*ny, Thm «âàilloiAl links Indtett* in expectation bor 

» 

Soviets of # fluhatantl&l tuerais* In caaxmDicitions » The rstib* 
XlBiWTït of thaïe bcralnnle auegirta* tïtôUG* i* <!«■ net prov« É 
a oovaiHmt er praperttlopa for a asv&aieîît of Soviet troopa 1 dm 
c&ecboâlovefcU froc the IESR, l^is^i^g kM Efeit Gen*ay 

U. Wlthlt the x&it tvo uetki ln£reaae-l pràpagu£a ludtestes 
tînt H&ftGov bu sa de pciK tiw àeclâlttf* rsgmiï-njs Cîffehcilovnkii. 
Or ST Juns the "2000 Wordti HI DïïlintloQ of thé Cxectoloïifc 
Liberuli (nainy of tbeu ComnUt E*rty ecmberi) vai publîBbedl in 
livural CiothwIoYiX n£upj»per 4 * On 30 Junt TA53 ■nnoo&rcâ tbnt 
thn Wqtaau tnçt exïrcliï vno etulsd p thm cflPf ellPi thü aoaflgacÆ» 
o(flt m fw heure leler. lu «rly Jsily Vu***, PuaVovp, 

Buàopca^ tM Boni **nt priant* l*ttcrj to Prague, ipparentljr 
vnmlJïe th* CtesboojQvftk Farty kftâershl[i an;1 lussonLng ttrt C<£chfl 
to a HKtlng- %m DubcHic regli» refusod to attetrà* do 11 Juif 
Ftnvàn attache! the ' / '20ÔÙ Wordü* Deol&mtloa u b*lui 
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^ounterrevûiutiorj&ry/ J and in the optait of the ^counter- 
revoluttonary elecents* vho "attesipted ta urdensine the 
EiagsrlGa peoplô'H soc In liât &chlevesùectB M in 1956. The anat 
ûolnojs part of the art te Ig la that 1% jud^eE gullty by associa¬ 
tion "certain leasing fleures in C saches lovïikla* 1 vhe bavn pùde 
¥, ajisbtçuoua atatenente la uhleh they try to tniELcize the danger 
Inhérent lt* the ceunterrevoluttonary '£ÜCG Words 1 ," Thln 
probsbly pointa to Dubcek blase If ,. 

Th* helghteaed Soviet présure eonatitutes a dttttnd on 
DubeGk to hait or r^erne the ban le current of polit ins 1 évolu¬ 
tion ln CsGchofilovttkia aînee Inst J&iuinry. Tîtey are backing up 
thl* dépara ulth an. évident threst of tnilitary force + T* ectlefy 
the Soviets nou* Dubesk voulfl ïiave to ^ka gooe vîBible concession, 
such sb the relapoEltion of prese cenéorshlp; or the arrest of 
the autbor» of the "ÊOQO Vûrdij ,h or the purge of soce of Dubeek 1 * 
liberal nnsoclates who fcave been critieized by the Soviet presa, 
Buch an Cloar or Krlegelï or bla ne quiescence in the parassent 
atotlqQing of aoifflEî forei^ troops oa CiechoBlovak boII. It vould 
hc ejrtrecÆly dlf fioult for iXibnek to aay of tbeeé concessions 

st thlB point vithout running a oerlcms rlok of publie dienrder* 
vitb s etrong n ht 1-Soviet cast. Thua the eoart reoeat developœents 
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iodicnt* that the chances for a violent Soviet intervention 


bave eharply Lûcrete&d. 


TOÏt THE EGARD ÛF HATIOlhL EST1MTES: 

ÛMttrùtfL 

AffiOT 

Chairz&o 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AÇENÇY 
Di rectorale of Intelligence 
2 A lu? us L 19 6 3 


INTELLIGENCE MEMORANDUM 


Militai?y De ve 1 opmants In the 

Sûviet-CÏech Confr ont a tf bïT 


Siirnmary 


Soviet, mili.tary pressure agalnst Czechoslovakia 
bas growrt steadily as the politisai confrontation 
has Intcnsified. Within the last two weeks five 
field armies hâve been poised near Czech bordera f 
Soviet tact!cal air forces near Czechoslovakia hâve 
been increased 70 percent, and large Soviet troop 
unit s hâve been seen moving inside Cxechoslovakia. 

Soviet troop açtivity in May and June appeared 
to be mainiy a show of force* This troop açtivity 
had limited value as a genvine thrcat of large-ficale 
Intervention because the unlts involved were in a 
peacetime configuration and lacked the support élé¬ 
ments necessary for extended combat* 

In mid^July, hcweverjr the pressure tactica entered 
a new phase. The Soviets began a major call-up of 
civillan reservists and vehicles in the western USSR 
”"àn unprecedentud neve for their. in peacetime—necessary 
to support deploymants in Eastern Europe, The évi¬ 
dence, however, does not suggesfc any extensive mobili¬ 
sation of low-strength divisions. 

The full sccpe of the Soviet mobifixation is not 
known f but by now it could hâve provided a eontrol 
and support structure sufficient to support a doubling 
of Soviet ground forces strength in Eastern Europe, 


■Vote : Thiâ ü&a produoed sûlely bu CIA. 

It D&Q prvpared h# the Office of Strategie Reeearvh* 
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Hilitary Events 

1, As the Soviet-Czech confrontation has in- 
tensifiedj the Soviets have increasingly relied on 
the threat of uiilltary intervention to detar Czech 
résistance* The Czech amcd forces, in contrast, 
hâve net shown any indications of preparing for 
hostilitiés* 

2 . In early May the Soviets moved a fow divi¬ 
sions to positions near the Czech border. In raid- 
June Blâmants of thèse divisions, tactical air units> 
and high^icvel staffs entered Czcchoslovakia undet 
the guise of a Warsaw P aot exer cise. Moet of t âese 

_anlta Eutas eo üantJL v le ftJ I 


25 X 1 


4 


2. In ntid-July £û,vi&t irÈjaure tact ica 

entgred a new phase. 


25X1 
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pfi-z j-^imy s tng‘ wifli près s - r epor ~ 

tensive mobilisation of raen and equipment throughout 
the western 11SSA as part of a large rear services 
exercise. Moscow la ter annûtinced that the exercise 
had been extendcd to East Germany and Poland. 

4. Soviet, Poliah, and Eaat German forces were 
aubsequently raaased in areas near the Cfcech border. 

By 20 July five armies were known to hâve been poised 
against Czechoslovakia, and there hâve been indi¬ 
cations of further reinforcernent from the usSA {ses 
raapK In addition, tact!cal air forces near the 
Czech border hâve been increased from 14 to 24 régi¬ 
ments. 

5* On 31 Jvly large Soviet ünîts--afc least ans 
division-"were sighted in central Czechoslovakia, 

6- in short r it appears that the Soviet high 
comniand has in about two week s 1 time completed 
military préparations suffiaient for intervening 
in Czechoslovakia if that is deemed necessary by 
the political leadership* (for a datailcd chro- 
nolegy of avants, see Anncx.] 


25X1 
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mobilisation 

7. In developing this military posture, the 
Soviets and their Polish and Ea&t Oerman allies 
hâve mobilized to a degree uuproceden tcd in peace- 
time j despi te the danger of srovoking counteractions 
by the West and destabilizing the military situation 
in Central Europe, 


25XÎ 


9, Existing combat units at the division or 
army level are not, by theraselves, capable of sus- 
tained military activity* The Warsaw Pact forces 
are atructured so that oniy the front- level organi¬ 
sation is capable of sustaincd Indépendant action, 
wi th the facility for continuons re-supply qê the 
combat units. Ey design, the line divisions and, 
to a large degrec, the armies havo only combat re- 
sponsibilities and rely on the front and the front 
rear services for the bulk of fheir logis tic reqüire- 
mentfi. Effective employnnent of the combat éléments 
is contingent upon the early establishment of a 
functioning rear services organisation- Although 
individuel divisions ean he moved over long distances 
prior te mobilisation, they cannot fight for more 
than a few days without this support. 

10* Exoept for the Soviet forces in Cermany, 
Soviet ground forces bave little front organisation 
or functioning rear services éléments lit peaeetîme» 
Front staff and headquarters éléments are submergea 
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in the pêacetiffie military administrative structure 
withDut identity as an existing operational force» 
The service unit s are at low gr cadre âtrength and 
are only concerne^ with the routine day-to^day 
SUppIy and Maintenance o£ a garrisoned army. 
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the Soviets hâve carried out many of the steps needed 
for mobilisation. A vital feutare of the exercise 
vas the announced mobilisation of reservists and 
civilian vehicles, The Soviets later announçed that 
the exercise had been expanded to include Polish and 
East German ajrmed forces. While we are unable to 
rconfirm the scope of the Soviet mobilisation, the 
lannouncements clearly imply that it Ls of major pro¬ 
portions* Such an effort could by now be sufficient 
to support a doubling of Soviet army strength in 
Eastern Europe, There ia no évidence, however, of 
any extensive mobilisation of low-strsngth Soviet 
divisions» 

12. Acçording to Warsaw Fact plans, mcbilization 
begine with the alerting of key command and control 
personnel and their séparation from the peacetime 
administrative structure, fre servis!s and eivilians 
raust be called up and integrated in the required 
units. Sorne men and vehicles will be used to augment 
reduced-atrengtb combat éléments, with the great 
majority used to create the rear service units. Some 
supply units are at low strength and can be filled 
out by adding the reguired mix of men and vehicles. 
üther units must be created entirely from mobilized 
reaources* Hany civilian, transportation orgsnirations 
are mobilized with no more than minor modification of 
their existing organinational structure. Concurrent!y 
with thèse steps,, the rail transportation System for 
westward movement must be geared up and much of the 
available rolüng stocfc assembled at unit areas and 

at border transshipment points- 

13. En the carrent buildup, Polish rail cars 
reportedly began to be massed about 23 July. Further 
évidence suggests that Soviet forces from the 3aitic 
and Selorussian Kilitary Districts began ente ring 
Füland about 28 July. Force* from these areas 
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heretofore havu not be«n involved with CzecboslovAkia, 
Tins ma vantent approjcimates sicpected actions of tho 
Soviet Union in Lha tvant of J rein fore ement agairntt 
ïtATÛ. ït is possible tjiat because of the shlft u£ 
threa GS>‘G arnies touards t^echû&lOVakla É thé Sovi«ti 
feei a necd to £11L thr void creâtëd in theii defe-iises 
itgalfiàt NATO. 

14, Wargaw Pact procédures allou movenLimt to 
befftr* «Il the imita cre creatud or brought 
ta a trafic fch. s in ce the front la désignas! for phaeed 
deployment _ uaployiflent invo Lves movinq ths un;ts by 
road ox trains ln such order that they arrive vith 
organisatlcnal intagrity, The nurabers of nven and 
vénieles invclvad* combined with the cchiplexlty of 
the rouiing and schaduling, reguire a high degree of 
control and niÉUîLmLiin utilisation of the transportation 
netwocV for a succèssfui end tlmely operation. Once 
the front ib organised and the transportation isetwprk 
mado avallapie, about four divisions per day ùt «pprofti- 
mately ont? army could b* moved front the western USSB 
tbrongh Pciand. 

The Threot 


sQütnwafd within £ast Gemany to the area closest to 
western "suehcslovakia, where the eight full-atrerrçth 
Crech divisions are Locatnd. 

16, The Poli ah field anny Iran the Sile*ian 
Wrlitary District has beer, rcorisritod towarc] Ehi* 
Cteehoslovafe border 4 At lnn?ît on* Soviet army frora 
the Carpathian Military District is parti «11 y deployed 
inside Ctechos loyale! a H 

17. Hili tarir attache observa rions indlcar* that 
the Soviet Southern Group of Forces Ln flungary i» 
eut of g arri son and that Its four divisions axe nev 
close to tht Czech txontlfit, 
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CWTPiM* ÏHtnU-ÏGEMCE V^Ê^êY 
Dl ru et ont o o£ XntolU^ancu 
20 jVüpute 19 Sa 


INTELLIGENCE NEtfOWUl&ÜK 


KLLltCüty intjagvaivtloa in Ct&çhPfiloVfcia 


li 2200 hotifs t local tiM progvo, (1100 

fleuri ED T) <m 20 iugUBt ,SüVi0t f Poli (h, 2*si Ç$ïiu 4 n r 
Hunfariitn and Bulfgrijut treope begai* Tftoving Lnto 
ÇifrchoGÜcvâXib, accordas tû à Prague radio ^Eûûd- 
uEt» fraguo radio statüd that Lhù traopE vote 
ppovlnç Int* €»chQglouakia vlthout tho knowledge 

OÉ Cïochoslovab jsarty aftd goVümïïi*nt latid&lfft* 

-_ -,. ( 

2* At214£hoiiri r Praguo radio açpa&lod to oll 
oLtiisonti tû julzvtain ealft and to ottnt no rMifttûnc* 
to tha troopa ïuovlpg Into fcho couatry. Accord!ng 
to th& tbroadqftgt ko cooftande had boon les^d to 
Ctocho*lova* ddlitary forcoa to défend the cûutttry. 
ïn Piragua, th* National Aafcttebly tparliawftt} mnû 
thn party contrai coffliilt&a itûinClataly aaBÇbiülûd* 
Uboy üç> parant ly ato fltlll in oa ce ion* 
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4. Theco hûve be«n. a# yot, no indloâtlûna 
of grôunâ (oreaa 9iav«nontg irvto Çxoohoslovrtio, 

T * I é * 

but it 1 b 11 k*ly thrnt âepïcyifmnt occutüisd fïpn 

» Jg 

nanombly ppeitian* isrv Caftoîiûfllova&l * 1 a honore in 

# Üaat Germony, toUnd, tho ÜSER* and Hungaiy- At 
lujvBt îs divislanv had ba*n iopioyod in cïïôeb ara ns 
lof apvoral vqo^i. A» racantly u thacea ûuys ago 
thoy And rcrnoaxûüd a plu to m ln%p va^tara 
* * CîochoûLpyaki* v 

5* A mÊitiiw pf th* Spv iftt talefaticn ko ch* 

4 

VN hofi utitfid that tho S oui. a t govommont and Isa 

" 

Ui»«w pMt «Ulti waha intervaning militarily in 
■* * . 1 * 

Ciatiho&lpvikla ùt th# tarifes t of thü CttiPhoalOtfak 
çovornwti Oth*rvl£»f Ch*?* h as toüûn no ortie tel’ 
£oyiat fltAtarwnt, «ifchor as to chu net et intarvantion 

or u ta thô prot**t on whipti fcha action la baieà, 

► 

* p 4 * 
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6 + fcCCÔEÙlng to À preee report froro London, 
talüphone contact bet^eon Dritain and tho Sovi&t 
Union wa* eut aoon after Srague Radio - b announoenient 
of intervention, 

7. Th a Soviet intervention can^s hard on x&poEtft 
o£ the oünvoi^^ of an extraordinary saseion o£ tba 
soviet central Ccmmittes* Soviet leaders intar- 
rupted theit vacations in ordar to attend the 
see-sion* aceording to the» reports. Th le scqiaencû 
tuggofitG that tlie Soviet ÿleaderahî?} vfq& ceoking tho 
laËt^minuto a^rûVîiL of the Contrai Committoc Cor 
a decision vhlch had already been ruade- The 
circUMtanco* raine tho poeaibilitv that the décision 
reeultod fran a rébellion within the rolitburo agelnct - 
poli clas whioh F in ratent ^eeftB, havm appoared to i 

put the US&R on the short and in the Soviet- 
CrechonloveX confli-ct. 
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21 August 1960 


MS40RAHDUM 

SUBJECTi The soviet Decision to Intervene in 
C z e ch os 1 ov ak iü 


Êetweeri the end of the Ciernâ^Bratisl-ava 
meetings and yeaterday's invasion nothing happened 
inside C t échos lovakia to support Moscou *s claim 
that these meetings were a great victory for Com¬ 
muniât orthodoxy, Neither was there a notable 
recrudescence in Czechoslovakia of the p anti- 
socialist" trends whioh brought on the warsav 
meeting and its harsh ultimatum. Thus, wo doubt 
that a rising sense of alaxîp in Moscofr is the 
essenfcial explanabion for Soviet intervention* 

2* The Soviet polithuro on its return to 
Moscou did not aisnmon the Central Coinmittee to 
report on the Cierna and Bratislava meetings, but 
instead issued a communique in the name ûf the 
entire polithuro saying that thost-> meetings were 
a good pieee of work, The Soviet leaders seem 
shortly thereafter to hâve scattered for their 
usual simer holidays. The Soviet press atood 
down itg atfcacks on Czechoslovakia, The appear- 
anoe given was that Moscou was willing at least 
to give the Cfcechs—présumai* ly chastened bÿ the 
neatness of their approach to the brink—a 
respite, What werst on in c 2 échos lovakia during 
the short ipan of time since Cierna proved 
on ly that the Czechs b ad not understood Ciema 
to mean that they sbould put their reform mûve^ 
ment into reverse. 

3* It ia not likely that the Soviets, even 
though they hâve persistentiy underestimated 
the strength of reformist spirit in Czechoslovakia 
expected miracles to be dona by Dubcek in three 
weeks 1 time. Even if Dubcek had promised them, 
there was no shance he eould deliver. What, then* 
brought the Russians, after they had decided to 


^-eo WFTDJÎWTIAi^ 


: L 
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3 tep bacfc at Cierna* to givc the signal yesterdiy 
to crush the Caechoslovaks? 

4. It ma y be sotie tinte beforo we can answer 
this question with any assurance. On tha strength 
of whai we know now, thé rnost likely cxplanation 
appears to be that, under the impact of internai 
pressures within the leadership and of importuning 
front its anximis allies in Eastern Europe, the So¬ 
viet decision at Cierna to give Bubcek and company 
more time becarae unrftvellëd. This would suppose— 
as there seems seme reason to suppose-^that the 
Soviet pûlitburo when it went to Cierna was divided 
in mindj and that the standoff reached there de- 
rived mostly fxom Soviet irrésolution. The fragile 
balance in the Soviet leadership whieh produced the 
Cierna agrcement bas, in the space of lésa than three 
weeks t been upset in favor of those who may ail 

a long hâve vanted the tüughest kind of poliey and 
hâve made use of the time and development 5 since 
Cierna to ündo the agreement, 

5. If, indeedj the politicul scales in Moscow 
hâve been in such precâtious balance r it wc-uld not 
hâve needed a great shook to upset them, but only the 
absence of solid signs that developments in Prague 
were going Moscou's way. There were few of tbese* 

In the short time avallabié to Dubcek his efforts 
to demonstrate thafc he eould insure the unquestioned 
domination of the Communist party had not heen impres- 
sive. Czechoslvak information media remained unruly 
and unrepentant* There waa no indication that non- 
Communiet political éléments--for exemple„ the Club 
of Committed Won^Party Peoplo and the rsvived 
Socialist party—were being forced to take cover f 
Despite the renewed pledges of fidoiity to CHMA 
given at Cierna, there continuel to be mucb talk 
in Prague of broader économie ties with the West. 

6 . The visite to Prague of Tito and Ceausescu 
were ail too visible reminders that the tanks of in- 
dépendent Communiât States were swelling, And, 
finally, with préparations moving ahead rapidly 

for the party congress scheduled to open on 9 Sep- 
tomber, it was becoming clear that the congress 
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might sound the death kneil over the Czeçhoslovak 
party conservatives, Moscou's last hope for a bxake 
on reforaiam in Prague. The contre s s would hâve 
meant not a cbeck on the m-omantum of the Cjechonlovak 
raforra raovemerLt, but its confirmation- in addition! 
the cost of tqaintaihing the mobilisation of massive 
intervention forces roay h* Ve créated pressures in the 
leadership to use these forces or disband them, 

7. Despite the amoothness of the Soviet mili™ 
tary operation in Czechos lovakia p a nimber of Soviet 
political actions suggeat that the decision to exé¬ 
cuta the plan of intervention came at a fairly late 
stage- JLmong these wexe Dübrynin's approach ta the 
President, the convening of the Centrai Commit fcee 
in the rnidst of the top leaders 1 vacation, the flimsi- 
Hess o £ the legal base for Soviet action , and the 
failute to surface quickly an alternative leadership 
in Prague. Thue it would appear that Soviet inter¬ 
vention in Czechoslovakia did not folio* naturally 
from the Ciérna meeting but représenta, instead, 
a scrapplng of the position arrived at there. 


-3 - 
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The Aftermath 

ASSESSING DAMAGE AND IMPACT 
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C H !1 T R H t H î E L n Q E C E A G £ I C t 
OFFICE 0F HATIGfiAL ESÜMM’ES 

3 £*ptrBb*T I960 


'TOCRAllEUM FOR THE DIRECT OR 
aU&ÎEd: The Ccnac^u^ficctt of 


SDTMÏÏÏ 


It la Atm TOÏ wly ta (marte ail th* Hfcely coa^lm^e* 
of ttft Soviet Hllitary moyo ïsto Çylt* obvleiody! 

niTsxig€-meûti batveen the US3R *mâ Ctechoelütaftl* «re fragile, nui 
fcfce oifmt MlntlTe cul* vithia CïtfchotljovziJtltf could be brokec 
et any tlœe by populor nmnifeitâticma ngstnat the oqonpfrtloü forera* 
lt oïcw appeant hû*v likdy, b«mr f thaï thn peûpl* «111 reluctaxLtly 
*ecept the renulta of the Bavlet-lmpGJicl Moeoov cOcnFromlrt* ^blch -*■ 
in enchungi* far tba Sflrltt» 1 candi llauel «cceptancs Of Un Dubetï 
Itmdtrahip end for a vague Soviet prasiae so&ddJ^y to vitbdrav tbc 
accupying fore&a -- Gaml%o Prague tq re-ncveû fiait y to th* USSH 
*bituui *nd tq a ratura to sera qrtbodux cjrrmtr.il a t policl** *t home* 
]40dcov tbmp »eema to bave accompli abn fl lia principal iïmi^dlata oing, 
the re vers ni of CKecbaBloYokia' ■ envoient e^ray frm ihe Bloc* tfec 
eollapdi; af the Cttch rxperl&Müt la m æni fora qf Ubflral nmd imiü- 
peadent âoclùliûÊj and the création of nev barrlera E^Etînnî tbo 

af orcy Çstfüh-ilkt; aevçlonumtfl elaevhere In ÈnatcA ÜirOpe- 

Among thé conte of eucb accompli Brandît far tbr US3R, hnwrcr, 

(« thi pqtentlelly ütplotive poli tic al atffaltu c&ihfrvd by the 
Soviet leader ehip; the probable «trcngtliealng ôf unit-Soviet 
natlanallKit amo&g the pcoplna of Eufitern Europe; thé relnTareajucot 
of palycentriat tnnd* aithln bba Carmin!ut Partie* of the inter- 
national sevoent, eapcoioHy le Notera Europe; and — duepltt 
Soviet hopce to thü contrat? -* th« potalblc dieroptsorL of u 
varie ty of Soviet pdUdfti mroee tbc «orld* 

il 

ri 

anevi’ l 

Q-E-Ç-fl-E-T Exci'jdéid fran HL^ta&ntiC 
âov T ^rodicl and 
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1 . Conlrtry ta indications Uat *eeK thût Hoacou mm fïc* 

purins te crack ému tard m tbê Caccdn uni on tba ïhih«k loader- 
flhipi ths Sovleta ncu twppctr to h* ^tvlua tfte CicîcIu aœ 
opportunité to put tbelr &m bouae iî» érfler* The most ylruioat 
Soviet mccue-Bticntf igfttmt t&* C&acha hâve latelv» been mited 
hâve beeo acctz&puiçià by pnlie oV both Dübcek aüil G^oboiii, tbin 
tumibatft — the tUnd tbe Sowitl preftt h» chan^cd iU 11» 

ou Dvhctk — lOd ut hcr viwiUei {i»iudJji 0 , firtt msû nwt eqesp» 
■plcuoualy, tria (fcppttrsnt 1 jm;î of tmsr cle*r-cüi occupation pollcy 
oivee the lmmuloo hud bcen eoapIetfiA} has ausgjcttcd Bovtat ii> 
ileciaion or tvefi aorloun 41 jj acre «nue nia vlthln tbe Swiet ie*deriihir« 
Th* foUisirlQs dlscuBsion orfMra acné potlcma en hou Lhlnsn BSlgfrt 

qo ciou inolcU' CXÊChoalDniUla, hou tba JSuvieta nlçht vünj thia 
proccBBj what tfoe cireur a raijïïït hq vtthlp tba Swlet leader 
Phlp> attj final ly* a Very brio T cùnslôa ration Of tbe pcaoible 
UqpBÆt of the Crcch affair m acneral lovlet pûlicy* 

Tba g«me la C&ecjioelflvfifrla 

2 , The Cie-ohoBlovni i.*adj?n aurely üd bhelr b*st iû toerni, 
untlfrT «ftraordinariljr difflcult cireurs tance* R to obtain an 
honorabb’ aettLcMt atni the vittriiwal nf ail Homr Fact troopa 
fron C?.Eth ioil* But Eubeek nud tri* otrqmde* — uitb thelr 
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/emûhawoom roa hue dihecïoh 07 centrai* îKTELiJ>üt;Nti: 

jUUIECT: Pojat Niovlem ou C*ocn Criili 

REFERENCE; USI3-D-2*. 1/S. 11 Oclübcr 





a 


1- Lé nccordancc wLth iiiftU'uc liant contalnud ïn rvî^r^ncut, 
inu ^Tütcgic Waniuyg Wfttklflg CiFisap (SWWG} iûc^v 4(Ü ihfc ^OvL 
-Ættma fojj-orti on ih* Cüccb cri#!* propnjod by CIA, DTA, X5A. und 
INïv ünd ravlcwid tïiam Tîm OA ajy2 OlA répons nre 

ütuduit in çcmtdû rablcf dûE&li ûf t ha tnLfcU^gimce Câfvrï^ Gï th*i Cwjcn 
im. Ut* " f 11 p * i ■:-i*irti p j- 1^,11 mil 11 iit*Ti llm b. -rl.-r« É É - ■ kj - h - 4lu m 
ÏO Augu^t ijy 5ovriet *nü cditür ^i&lorn ^uXOpyiai j'u'ce*- Tîto IWR 
atimfnary' ^Ldreittna E&tno ispcjçu of Üio crtju of particulax coiictra 
to xhu 5üïa Liepartmsm mû thû NSA repart giva* datant ut S1G3HT 
tüVcrlL^q duriniï Üili periaii* Tbeae four report#, takni la^othcr* 

TïTüaunt a Lharrui t ;fci* comprôlitnt ivo attd ver y tiutaüacï rLsvluw nf à U 
s mua 111 g en e » GtUYJiiu qolUïctPOn* punaiyuiJi »tml repartjug--» 4 urluu tije 

nma month period ci devcloptag &?ULa s ni final jnilLurv intervention* 

Tiuj rcp&i'lu -ire U P comrilatn in IhûmfcaWc t tlui HO MtttOTlpt ws* nW4ô 
w s^LmmairiZîi » n mnglo document, A yory irrité tiurn^n^ry of 

^v^rît 7 and ür.tÆHü^Éncii ûOrvsxSgL: tl.arûpf la nttachcd Anne* A, 

Tfco WH, OA. DlA Ami NSA ropavU are 4UACJIC4 m uAbacquiifiï annexe*. 

JÎOfllS-ï 
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Z. Lu iho tinnl amàlyiiU JiTiLililgonjcc eoveru^t? of :bts crlsie 
wai adcquaiu up ï& ihe point of thn dcc taion ia in va rie C * a cno =Lü va kia - 
The cApfkbiltlic* of ihiD foret» la carry oui tne invaiion wai clcs-rly 
stutfltk Ti e UilGiilljii to mv^il* w£t B «et known rniül alter ihn £*cî, 

Tîic loek of Kbiliiy ta atsate mç-rc accuratoiy ths iLkcitftopd of tnu 
iatüm*onMi4 iho p oit al of inToUïipnco faillira in U tu Caccii criait* 

/ Tliuro aro çatx^m. artm Of poitible improvomefit la 
intûil^iirtcc p&rformnnoo wHchbavo benn takon undor cont Idc ration by 
th* SWWG for poj&ib-la rafarrtl 10 Action *^001 en. Ths&d art** 

•ü"~ . 


25X1 


incJudo: 


4, The 5WW0 bclicYot thaï, tbc Sovïut actions d-irsn^ thu 

poriod of May-AîijLflt 1%S offoir an ml^uo ûpporfrraUy to stwly tbe pro- 
ccdtiret utlUaad Uy ihc US5E to conduit miliUry opération!* Scioom 
h&a a major militiry pûwcr ma do tuch a Larguait Cols depipryTn^iît of 
forçat onde r ïiûa* ,vartimû conditiona v*hich pormii a #ttu£y al lUc 
m*ay tiçuto cnvonïed by üiouu opurfttimu in aornotbinE of an academie 
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ktmpsphcrc* Mue H mort tan be donc with lhe avidenci; aç ctL muLü ted 

■■ 

ovcr thc past fcw montha than bas becn. po& Bible in tbe »c po^t mort-sm 
studios which bave been préparéd by busy pûüplfc al^ù Oçcupicd by 
cm-going: rOSpcm&iMllUcÉ, Censé que ntly* wc racommead an Intensive 
further atuey of thù évidence be made by an objective group. Thiï 
atudy possibiy coula bc achîovçd by tbc ç établisliment o£ an ad hoc 
group cstabUühcd fioîely for thfl purpQH* and stafted by représentatives 
Êrom CIA* PIA h State, MSA and ikc milita ry services^ Alternative Ly, 

BLicî: a itudy might ke undertaken unrïcr con tract by a sui-tabLe exi seing 
rescavcb organizition. Spécifie guidance Eor auch a study.would hâve 
te be êeveioped and préparations 01 this guidance wouid be a major 
undorlnking. Tho SW WG, IÎ directe d, could moniter Üiu development 
û£ tîvis guidance which. wOuld rcquirü major contributions from 
mernber agenciee* 
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SliMMARY 


The development of Ehe Ce oc h criais wü prstractstij cxtenc!- 
ing frûrti Janïiary Si 196Ê when Dubeek repUted Novotny. Tho 
posâibility of tha irr.pcndîng crisiô wa& rocognized from it b inception, 
with an initial report on January 11 of tho beginning of far rcaçhing, 
change b in Czech life, 

The intelligence community becaTne increa^ingly concorneri 
with and reportée the growing ferment in Czcch ilfe and thu impact 
t.hifi hnve nn nthar coirntTini? in FîaHftarn Fuiropn* On Mareh ? r fl 

a recommendation wa b mado lo the Senior Interdcpartmantal Group 
chat the y takc the impUcations of thu situation undor considération. 

A State Department Task Force on Cïochoslov&kia wâs formed in 
April and NATO hùï up an IntelLigonco watch with à spécial daïiy report- 
ing procedure in May* 


: ; Tho confrontation at Dre «don on March 23 bûtween Dubeek and 

tho leadure from tho Soviet Union, East Gerininy, PoLandi Hungary 
and Remania wae inconcluaive and eatiafîcd no One* A month Inter + 

On April 23, an intelligence mémorandum reported that Dubeek* s 
program had lcd to a bloodlcss but jicvnrthcLc&e very real révolution 
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in Cüûçhûstûi/ükia and thaï Soviet and othox Icadcrü obvioualy fearûd 
tho spsread of tliEsc concepts ta their qwn eoimtriûs- It was reco^macd 
&nd ruported by the intelligence analysts thaï tbis constituEed a threat 
10 vital Soviet nitercsta and that if political pressures faiied* tlie 
Soviets wôulri face a choicc bot we en acceptance and milïtary action. 
Intelligence publications first began to auggeet that a Soviet 
military intervention in Citechoslovakia ^üé a real poasibiHty in lato 
Mur ch. TM b wurning v^as repeated and on May 10 definite Evidence 
of Soviet txoop concentrations and maneuveis on the Caech border 
reported for the liret tirne. 

Reporting on Soviet military préparations and mancuvers from 

May 10 on v^aa thoroufih. Qxur reporting waa able to make the 

important distinction* among tha relative ly s ma 11 rieplcyinûrits for 

extenaïve 

poli tic al purpOBcs in May* lhc/dcployment& învolved in the War«aw 
Pact exercise & in Czcch-osLovakla in Jime/July* and the vory large 
dcploymontSp complété witli mobilisation and ru f n força en nu t from 
the rear arcas f vdüch wnre tmdorUkcn from tho second half o£ July 
and euXmtnated in the actual invasion, Their capabilüy to inter venu 
in Czechoslovakia at any tlmo sliould they oie et to de ëo was clearly 
etated* Kewevcr* ît waâ not possible to report when the decision to 
ittvada svas being taken, when the Soviet trnopa h ad rûeeivcd their 
order* and were preparing to mm, or whttv the Soviet troops aetually 
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DVD CONTENTS 


The Central Intelligence Agency’s Information Management Services reviewed, redacted, and released 
hundreds of documents related to the 1968 Czechoslovak-Soviet crisis for this event. The accompanying 
DVD contains over 500 documents and 2,000 pages of material. Ail documents are also available on the CIA 
website at www.cia.gov. 

The material is organized into the following categories. 


- The Soviet Invasion of Czechoslovakia document collection—featuring CIA intelligence reports, 
Bureau of National Estimâtes intelligence estimâtes and spécial mémos, open source material, post 
mortems, and other reporting. 

- Audio clips—cabinet meetings, public statements and interviews by LBJ and cabinet members. 

- Photos and imagery. 

- Video clips of various events related to the Soviet invasion and the LBJ administration’s reaction to it. 

This DVD includes information on how to view the materials and will work on most computers. 

The documents are in .PDF format. 


Ail statements of fact, opinion, or analysis expressed in this booklet are those 
of the authors. They do not necessarily reflect official positions or views of the 
Central Intelligence Agency or any other US government entity, past or présent. 
Nothing in the contents should be construed as asserting or implying US 
government endorsement of an article's factual statements and interprétations. 
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ACJGUST 21, 1963 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The tragic news from Czechoslovakia shocks the conscience of the world. The 
Soviet Union and its allies hâve invaded a defenseless country to stamp out 
a resurgence of ordinary human freedom. It is a sad commentary on the 
Communist raind that a sign of liberty in Czechoslovakia is deemed a fundamental 
threat to the security of the Soviet System. 


The excuses offered by the Soviet Union are patently contrived. The 
Czechoslovakian Government did not request its allies to interfère in its 
internai affairs. No external aggression threatened Czechoslovakia. 

The action of the Warsaw Pact allies is in fiat violation of the United Nations 
Charter. We are Consulting urgently with others to consider what steps should be 
undertaken in the UN. Ambassador Bail has been instructed to join with others in 
the Security Council to insist upon the Charter rights of Czechoslovakia and 
its people. 

Meanwhile, in the name of mankind's hope for peace, I call on the Soviet Union 
and its associâtes to withdraw their troops from Czechoslovakia. I hope 
responsible spokesmen for governments and people throughout the world will support 
this appeal. It is never too late for reason to prevail. 








